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resented. Metaphorically, and sometimes even literally,
pheasants and mangel-wurzels hurtled through the air
when he was speaking.
A typical example of the modes and ways of these times
may be found in a visit which Lloyd George paid to Oxford,
m November, 1913, as guest at the Strangers' Debate of
die Union*   Outside  the building a great crowd had
assembled, and when Lloyd George arrived, cheers and
catcalls rent the air, and a large pheasant was thrown, which
hit him on the head*   The debating hall of the Union was
filled to overflowing*   Gilbert Talbot, son of the Bishop of
Winchester, a brilliant young politician whose life in the
early twenties was to be lost two years later on the Western
Front, was the President*   At question time, a hostile
member rose to ask: " Will Mr* Lloyd George tell us
whether he still has any Marconi shares to sell ? "   That
outraged the audience's sense of hospitality and fair play,
and vociferous applause followed the President's stern rebuke
to the ill-mannered questioner: " I know I am expressing
the feelings of the House when I say that we shall not
tolerate any insult to a gentleman who on this occasion is
the guest of the Society/'   The motion down for debate
was: " That this House does not approve of the Und
Policy of His Majesty's Government*11   Lloyd George spoke
fourth and last*  It was a reasoned and conciliatory utter-
ance, with a few gleams of wit, but not a shred of abuse,
and practically "no rhetorical display*  The peroration took
the form of an appeal to the hundreds of young university
men who thronged the historic debating hall to forget the
ties of Party, and to devote themselves anew to the " con-
dition of England problem "*   If the message went forth,
he cried, that the young men of Oxford were determined to
let no privilege stand in the way of justice, and to strive to
obtain better living conditions for all their fellow-subjects^